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FROM BAD TO WORSE IN CYPRUS 


BOR how much longer is the situation in Cyprus 
to be allowed to deteriorate? It is becoming 
plain for all to see that the policy pursued by the 
United Kingdom Government is leading only to the 
kind of bitterness and resentment which, with each 
week that passes, hardens in such wise that any 
constructive co-operation in the future may become 
impossible. Much damage, in particular, is being 
done to the youth of the island, even school 
children, who in many places are engaged in illegal 
and violent action which must be demoralising, 
not least for those forced into it against their better 
judgment by fear of victimisation. The British 
soldier is once more asked to undertake a most 
distasteful job and this time without the obvious 
justification of an alien Communist terror, as in 
Malaya, or the bestialities of Mau Mau in Kenya. 
Had there been no rift in the clouds, one could 
perhaps appreciate the difficulty of giving up posi- 
tions taken so firmly in the past. But in his discus- 
sions with the Governor, Sir John Harding, Arch- 
bishop Makarios put forward proposals which 
could surely have led to a dignified compromise. 
*(1) Recognition by the British Government of the 
right of the Cyprus people to self-determina- 
tion constitutes the indispensable basis for the 
solution of the Cyprus question. 

(2) After this official recognition, the Archbishop 
would be willing to co-operate with the British 
Government in framing a constitution of self 
government and putting it into immediate 
operation. 

(3) The time of the application of the principle 
of self-determination should constitute a sub- 
ject for discussion between the British Govern- 
ment and the representatives of the Cyprus 
people, who will be elected on the basis of the 
constitution.’ 


The key point is the offer not to insist on a fixed 
date for self-determination. ‘This elasticity is the 
more statesmanlike, because it is only after a period 
of self-government that hitherto dependent peoples 
grasp the real implications of standing on one’s 
own feet. In Cyprus, the offer of a constitution 
leading to self-government has been rejected more 
than once in the past, and the present offer, on a 
slightly more generous scale, has so far been 
spurned, primarily because of the refusal to con- 
cede the principle of self-determination; but partly 
because the present offer carries with it not only 
reserve powers for the Governor over foreign 
affairs, defence and security but also a proposal for 
a Tripartite Committee of Turkey, Greece and the 
United Kingdom to supervise the new constitution. 

Theoretically, there is much force in the conten- 
tion that Greece is not moved by disinterested 
concern for the Cypriots but by the hope of self- 
aggrandisement through enosis,. and that with 
Cyprus in far closer proximity to Turkey than to 
Greece and in a position to dominate the southern 
Turkish ports, it is impossible for Turkey to accept 
the passing of Cyprus to her hereditary foe. 

But the attitude of the majority of the Cypriots 
is by now so intransigent and bitterness between 
Greeks and Turks on the island is becoming so 
acute, that one can no longer support a policy of 
drift, however difficult it is to come to a conclusion 
when faced by irreconcilable claims. The Arch- 
bishop’s gesture is probably the last genuinely con- 
ciliatory move which he will be allowed to make. 
Experience should have taught us that a move- 
ment based on popular support and sustained 
by external aid is difficult to destroy except by 
means which no British government would be 
permitted to employ. 373 


Against this background, the recent offer of 
financial aid towards an economic development 
programme to cost some £38 million is not as 
welcome as it would otherwise have been confirms 
the view that violence pays dividends. There is 
much to be done in improving communications, 
water supplies, irrigation, forestry, education and 
the social services. So much indeed is included in 
the programme, from trunk roads to technical 
schools and ports to social insurance, that the main 
impression is how much must have been neglected. 

We have on previous occasions urged that grant- 
ing the principles of self-government and self- 
determination, there was room for Cyprus to be 
regarded as a special case by N.A.T.O. The defence 
aspect is not unimportant, but it is a responsibility 
which should be widely shared. We believe that, 
had the United Kingdom Government followed this 
wider approach, instead of confronting Greece and 
Turkey as interested parties, the present impasse 
might have been avoided. 


CONGRATULATIONS, T.A.N.U. ! 


IHERE has been no recent crisis, riot or 

deportation from the trust territory of Tangan- 
yika. In consequence this country, the largest 
within the British Empire, receives scant notice in 
the Parliament and press of Britain. This is un- 
fortunate, for recent developments in Tanganyika 
may have a profound influence on race relations in 
Africa and particularly in multi-racial Africa. 

On April Ist a new constitution came into being, 
based upon equal representation of the three main 
taces. Methods of election to the Legislative 
Council are being discussed and they include an 
experiment suggested by Professor McKenzie. This 
latter suggestion would create a common roll in 
one constituency for the election of one member 
from each racial group. If successful this experi- 
ment might serve as a bridge throughout East Africa 
between communal and common roll elections. 

Yet in spite of the opening up of the Tanganyikan 
constitution to multi-racial ideas, the most signifi- 
cant development in this country has been the 
establishment and growth of the Tanganyika 
African National Union. This organisation was 
founded only in July, 1954, with its object to “ pre- 
pare the people of Tanganyika for self-govern- 
ment.” It first came into prominence when it 
submitted a memorandum to the United Nations 
Visiting Mission, and later sent its President, Julius 
Nyerere, to New York to support its views at the 
Trusteeship Council. Meanwhile, determined 
efforts were made to build up organisation amongst 
branches throughout the country, and, in spite of 
some Government opposition, it is now clear that 


considerable success has attended them. In parti- 
cular it is profoundly significant that several 
thousand women have joined the Union within 
recent months, a development too infrequently seen 
in African politics. ; 

The Tanganyika African National Union is a 
unique political organisation in the African con- 
tinent. It is nationalistic and therefore opposes 
multi-racialism and communalism as a permanent 
pattern for Tanganyika. It has fixed its eyes upon 
full democracy on the British model, yet the move- 
ment has so far avoided all the stridency, intoler- 
ance and demagogy which have normally marked 
such nationalist movements. They have held huge 
mass. meetings in Dar-es-Salaam without the 
slightest disorder or even mob emotion. They have 
maintained friendly relations with the other races. 
They are prepared to see a gradual evolution 
towards their aims and demand only that the final 
aim of democracy shall be stated. 

Such a responsible, moderate and good humoured 
national movement deserves every possible en- 
couragement. There is some- fear that those 
administrators in the territory who have, over the 
past few years, done an excellent job in developing 
happy race relations and gradual constitutional 
progress, may now be too fixed in their ideas to 
appreciate the significance of this new African 
movement. To classify these intelligent and con- 
structive African leaders as “ agitators” is to dis- 
play an appallingly anachronistic view of the 
importance of African political progress. Tangan- 
yika offers the opportunity of working out in a 
peaceful and friendly atmosphere some of the great 
problems of race relations which assail all parts of 
the world. The. African National Union un- 
doubtedly will be the most important element in 
any such experiments. It is Britain’s responsibility 
to ensure that their co-operative approach is met 
with equal warmth and encouragement on our side. 


PLEBISCITE IN TOGOLAND 


apne Visiting Mission of the U.N. Trustee- 
ship Council has completed its tour of both 
Togolands and has recommended to the Assembly 
a plebiscite for the 400,000 inhabitants of British 
Togoland. The questions to be asked are: 
“1. Do you want the integration of Togoland under 
British administration with an independent Gold 
Coast? 2. Do you want the separation of 
Togoland under British administration and its con- 
tinuance under trusteeship pending the ultimate 
determination of its political future.’ The Mission 
suggests that any area choosing trusteeship should 
hold another plebiscite in a few years time when 
French Togoland decides its future. 


In June, the British Government sent a memo- 
randum to the Secretary-General and to the 
President of the Trusteeship Council, stating that 
for the last forty years it had administered the 
territory as part of the Gold Coast and recommend- 
ing that the trusteeship agreement should be 
terminated and the territory incorporated in a 
self-governing Gold Coast. The British and Dr. 
Nkrumah’s Government have, in fact, taken a far- 
reaching step in anticipation that the U.N. will 
accede to their request. A new region of the Gold 
Coast, Transvolta Togoland, has been created. It 
has its capital at Ho and unites the people of the 
Ewe tribe in the Gold Coast with those in the 
Southern part of British Togoland. The third sec- 
tion of the tribe is in French Togoland. 

In British Togoland, the Ewes are almost evenly 
divided on the future of the territory. Mr. Antor, 
the leader of the Togoland Congress, advocates 
independence for the territory and re-unification 
with French Togoland. Under his scheme the 
Ewes of the existing two Togolands would be cut 
off from the Gold Coast. Mr. Antor maintains 
that, according to the British census of 1948, far 
more tribes are split between British and French 
Togoland than between British Togoland and the 
Gold Coast. His scheme envisages ultimately a 
federal relationship with the Gold Coast. 

A great deal of money for development has been 
allocated to the region. Although this was done 
partly in preparation for the Volta River hydro- 
electric and aluminium scheme, it is possible that 
it was also to influence the strongly nationalist and 
politically advanced Ewes to join up with the Gold 
Coast. 

The Northern Togolanders, who for years have 
virtually been administered as part of the Northern 
Territories, will certainly wish to remain with the 
Gold Coast. As the Mamprusi representative 
states, ““My people are for integration and for 
nothing else.” This will also probably apply to 
Buem-Krachi, but the Ho-Kpandu, the Ewe region, 
may well choose the second alternative. Such a 
decision would involve the future of the Volta 
scheme, since the proposed lake would cover part 
of the area. Although it is a rich cocoa-growing 
area, the 100,000 inhabitarits could not support the 
machinery of an independent state. 

The Governor of the Gold Coast, Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke, has told! the people of Togoland 
that if they wish to continue under trusteeship 
administration they will have to look for some 
other country than Britain to take over. He urged 
them to consider their future free from politics. 

It is to be hoped that the Assembly will reject 
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the recommendations in favour of a straight plebis- 
cite on integration with the Gold Coast or French 
Togoland, the only practical alternatives, or failing 
that, the people of Ho-Kpandu may realise that 
there is no future for an independent rump of 
British Togoland. 


TRINIDAD. INTRIGUE ? 


R. LENNOX-BOYD’S recent decision to 

permit an extension of the life of Trinidad’s 
Legislative Council draws attention to the confused 
political and constitutional situation in this impor- 
tant British West Indian island. The reason given 
for the extension wads that current discussions on 
constitutional reform could not be completed in 
time for a general election under a new constitu- 
tion. This is true enough; the discussions are still 
caught in mid-stream and the Council’s five-year 
term under the 1950 Constitution ended in Septem- 
ber last. However, the situation is somewhat more 
complicated than this surface explanation suggests. 
The 1950 Constitution, while introducing Minis- 
terial status and increasing the number of elected 
members, retained also the unicameral form of 
legislature to which Trinidad was accustomed and 
a strong non-elected element on both the legislative 
and executive bodies. Trinidadians, less sophisti- 
cated politically than Jamaicans and Barbadians, 
have been slow in developing significant party 
organisations, and the upshot of the 1950 Constitu- 
tion has been that non-elected members—in par- 
ticular, the nominated unofficials drawn from local 
oil, sugar and commercial circles—have largely 
dominated policy-making in a manner tending to 
discredit the new Parliamentary forms. To-day, the 
constitutional dispute (differences of opinion affect 
even Ministerial ranks) turns on whether the uni- 
cameral type of legislature still containing non- 
elected members, though in smaller proportion, 
should be continued. 

The outcome of the Trinidad controversy could 
have a wider impact. Wealthy Trinidad is a key 
territory in the proposed West Indian Federation. 
The point regarding the presence of non-elected 
members is likely to be raised when the Federal 
Parliament’s composition is again discussed. Mr. 
Manley, Jamaica’s Chief Minister, has said that he 
does not like the thought of nominated unofficial 
and ex-officio members operating in the Federal 
Parliament. But Trinidad’s present ruling clique 
have other ideas. It has been said openly in the 
Trinidad Press that the real motive in obtaining an 
extension of the Council’s life is to ensure that the 
present Administration handles the final negotia- 
tions on Federation. And, of course, no one denies 
that the constitutional discussions could have been 
started earlier. sae 


The Rule of Law in Kenya 


By RONALD WILLIAMS, M.P.— 


The basic principles of British justice include the 
ideas that there should be an absence of arbitrary 
power, that judicial decisions should be based upon 
fixed principles already established and clearly ex- 
Pressed: and that there shall be equality before the 
aw. 

The accused must have the right to be confronted 
by his accusers and is entitled to prepare and submit 
his defence and call witnesses. He has a right to 
legal representation, public trial and, in the cases with 
which this article is concerned, a right of appeal. For 
the rule of law to function with full effect it must be 
supported in modern conditions by a sensitive, alert 
and vigilant public opinion. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the real tragedy 
in Kenya is to be found not in the political and 
economic spheres, grave and complicated though these 
are, nor even in the savagery and bestiality of Mau 
Mau, but in the extent to which the rule of law has 
been weakened. Before there can be any hope of 
development, the principles of British justice must be 
re-established on a basis which commands the respect 
of all races in this unhappy country. 


The Case of Kamau Gichina 


In a statement! in the House of Commons the 
Colonial Secretary, referring to the recent case of 
Kamau Gichina, stated: 


“The Governor and J are satisfied that this was 
an isolated case and not a symptom of a general 
disregard of lawful procedures in Kenya and that 
the magistrate acted throughout with complete pro- 
priety. I do not, therefore, think that a high-level, 
in dependent inquiry is needed. The essential point 
is that all possible measures should be taken to 
prevent a repetition. This is being done.” 


The Colonial Secretary referred to the improvement 
in the emergency situation this year and concluded 
the statement with the following paragraph: 


“The Commissioner of Police is using every 
possible means of making sure that all his officers 
realise that no mercy will be shown to any member 
of the force found guilty of violence to persons in 
custody and has at a special conference of provin- 
cial police commanders stressed their personal 
responsibility for ensuring by their own inspection 
and those of their subordinate officers that those in 
custody are properly treated. The Governor is 
issuing parallel instructions to district officers.” 


The Colonial Secretary has said that he found no 
one in Kenya, whatever their views and to whatever 
race they belong, who has attempted to condone the 
disgraceful conduct of the people concerned. ‘“‘ The 
charge was reduced to one of grievous bodily harm 
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because the medical evidence—this would apply in 
this country and anywhere else—was that death might 
have resulted from causes other than this maltreat- 
ment.” 

If the reports are correct, the maltreatment was of 
the kind likely to cause death, and this is confirmed 
by the fact that the charge originally was one of 
murder. This was not a case in which there was a 
trivial blow where death would be unexpected. The 
nature of the medical evidence must have been 
extremely convincing, but has there been a full in- 
vestigation of the circumstances in which the examina- 
tion was made and the grounds upon which such a 
view depended? Was the evidence as a whole 
insufficient to sustain a charge of manslaughter? What 
were the reasons which influenced the Court in pass- 
ing a sentence which was considered by the Supreme 
Court to be so patently inadequate that the Supreme 
Court felt itself obliged to enhance the sentences 
under its powers of revision? Were all these ques- 
tions answered, there would still remain what is 
perhaps the most disquieting feature of all. No 
person with any knowledge of Kenya will be left in 
the slightest.doubt that had the accused persons been 
Africans and had the victim been a European the 
procedures and the outcome would have followed a 
very different course. 

Equality before the law involves the general prin- 
ciple that all persons are subject to the same law and 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the same tribunals. 
It will rightly be said that in the circumstances which 
obtain in Kenya it is impossible to apply this principle 
in the same way as would be possible in a more settled 
community, but when full allowance is made for that, 
there still remains the shocking and inescapable fact 
that to an African this aspect of the rule of law is 
largely a mockery. No society can hope to gain the 
support of those of its members whose confidence in 
the law is thus undermined. The need for a judicial 
enquiry into this aspect alone is long overdue and 
would have been completely justified had the case of 
Kamau Gichina never occurred. It would be an 
enquiry into the administration of justice not only in 
the European courts, but also in the African courts. 


Position of the Judge 


From time to time, the judges in Kenya themselves 
make comments of a general nature, and in this con- 
nection the observations of Mr. Justice Cramm and 
more recently those of Mr. Acting Justice Law have 
been quoted by those who attack and by those who 
defend the present position in Kenya, but it should 
be realised that the position of the judge is an 
extremely difficult one. He may make pointed 
observations, obiter dicta, in this or that particular 
case, but the nature of his position is such that the 
great knowledge which he has cannot be freely ex- 
pressed as it could to a judicial enquiry. 


Because the demand for an enquiry generally comes 
when some particularly shocking case has occurred, 
there is a danger in assuming that its object is to find 
scapegoats, but it would be a great disservice to those 
who are doing their best to repair the damage to the 
rule of lawin Kenya if that idea were encouraged. Des- 
pite the evidence in particular cases of abuse, whether 
in malpractices in the police force or in the immunity 
which seems to be enjoyed by Europeans in cases 
which have occurred apart from the police cases, there 
are a large number of Europeans in Kenya who are 
carrying out their work in support of the rule of law 
in circumstances which are not published. The 
vindication in public of these Europeans, and the 
fullest publicity for the difficulties in which they are 
working, backed by the authority of a judicial enquiry, 
would do more than any other single thing to re- 
establish the rule of law. 


Such an enquiry would also be able to enquire into 


the manner in which the Emergency provisions are 
at present operating. To those who cherish the 
principles of British justice a police state is abhorrent. 
A premature withdrawal of the emergency powers 
could result in a worse police state than ever, but now 
when the authorities are claiming that there is a great 
improvement is surely the time when a judicial en- 
quiry would be invaluable in assessing the extent to 
which that improvement is a reality and not merely 
a facade. 


The case of Kamau Gichina itself, considered as 
an isolated case, might justify the Colonial Secretary 
in refusing an enquiry into the circumstances of that 
particular case alone, but there is so much obviously 
wrong with the rule of law in Kenya that to delay a 
general enquiry at the highest judicial level might 
very well result in a grave position becoming irre- 
mediable and there are already disturbing signs that 
it may even now be too late. 


“ZIK’S” VIEWS ON NIGERIAN CONSTITUTION 


N an address in London on October 14, Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, Premier of Eastern Nigeria, said it was 
imperative that the new constitution to be drawn up 
for Nigeria in 1956 should provide for a uniform 
electoral system, based on adult suffrage, for federal 
and regional elections, and that the elections should 
be supervised by a neutral electoral commission 
initially appointed by the Colonial Office. 

He was speaking on “The Evolution of Federal 
Government in Nigeria” at a meeting organised by 
the Nigeria Union of Great Britain and Ireland at the 
Ceniral Hall, Westminster. 


After describing the idea of Federation in Nigeria, 
Dr. Azikiwe said it was probably the West African 
Students’ Union which had first formally put 
forward the idea of a full federal system for Nigeria 
in a memorandum of 1952. He himself had supported 
the idea in an article in the West African Pilot the 

* following year. 


Dr. Azikiwe went on to describe the establishment 
of the Richards Constitution, the visit of the NC.N.C. 
delegation to London in 1947 when they advocated a 
federal constitution in discussions with Mr. Creech 
Jones, and the 1949 N.C.N.C. conference at Kaduna 
which accepted the federal idea. At the Ibadan con- 
stitution conference in 1950 the Northern delegates 
had urged a federal form of government, but in the 
end the Macpherson Constitution was not federal 
because of the Central Government’s power of veto 
and other features. Dr. Azikiwe said that the Lyttelton 
Constitution was a compromise to preserve the politi- 
cal unity of the country and did not create either a true 
federation or a cabinet system. Turning to next year’s 
constitution conference, he emphasised that if the 
British colonial policy of promoting “ established and 
stable systems of democratic government” to which 


self-government could be given, was to succeed in 
Nigeria, a fundamental change must be made in the 
federal electoral system to allow a ministerial system 
to develop. 


He believed that the lack of nation-wide political 
parties in Nigeria was due to the electoral system, 
not to tribal differences or political immaturity to 
which it was often attributed. He criticised the exist- 
ing electoral regulations in the North and Western 
Regions and said that under the new constitution 
elections must be free and fair and the cabinet system 
must measure up to British standards. “The new 
constitution should provide for full cabinet responsi- 
bility not only in the Eastern and Western Regions, 
as at present in a partial form, but in all the other 
regions as well as the federation. It means that all 
ex officio members in the Council of Ministers and 
the Executive Councils of the Northern Region and 
Southern Cameroons must be removed. It also means 
that the leaders of the majority parties shall form the 
governments of the co-ordinate units of the federa- 
tion, and the leader of the majority party at the federal 
elections shall form the federal government of 
Nigeria.” 

Dr. Azikiwe concluded his speech in these words, 
“What Nigerians must do now is to embark upon the 
building of a solid Nigerian nationality. We must 
now educate our people to realise that Nigeria is no 
longer a mere geographical expression but a nation 
in the emergence. We must teach our people that a 
nation is not necessarily racial or tribal, but an his- 
torically constituted community of peoples based on 
community of interests with which are interwoven 
community of race, community of language, com- 
munity of religion, geographic unity and common 
political aspirations.” 37% 


THE 


"THE world at the moment is concentrating on the 
relaxation of tensions between Russia and the 
United States. This naturally makes the focus of 
interest Europe and the Atlantic. As regards trouble 
spots the Middle East has been claiming the headlines. 

But possibly of greater significance than these 
events of immediate interest has been the change of 
mood and emphasis in Asia. I had last been there in 
1953. During a tour of the Far East this summer from 
Tokyo to Karachi, compared with my visit two years 
ago, it was quite obvious that the cold war had given 
way to the cold peace. 

President Eisenhower’s veto of the bombing of Dien 
Bien Phu and the Geneva Conference last year 
brought the major fighting in Asia to an end. This 
year, it seemed to me, the emphasis has been on reduc- 
ing the tension remaining. The point of most imme- 
diate danger was Formosa. When I was in the States 
in February it seemed that the United States might 
intervene over Quemoy and Matsu. Admirals Rad- 
ford and Carvey and Senator Knowland were all 
putting pressure on President Eisenhower to strike 
against Communist China. However, once again, it 
was obvious that President Eisenhower intervened and 
kept the United States out of war. 

But it takes two to make a peace. And up to April 
it seems as though China might have been willing to 
risk an attack in the Formosan Straits. But in April 
the line from Peking changed. Just why Mao Tse 
Tung called off the attack it is difficult to tell. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Nehru had made it quite clear that he was 
opposed to any solution of the Formosan problem by 
force. 


Chima’s Internal Projects 


Mr. Molotov, it seems, was very willing to pass on 
messages from India and Britain to China urging 
caution. Certainly, if China had attacked, a great 
deal of the arms and equipment and economic muscle 
for the war would have to have come from Russia. 

Finally, in searching for reasons for peace in the 
Formosan Straits, China’s main effort now seems to 
be concentrated on the enormous co-operative and 
collective farm projects announced by Mao Tse Tung 
in July. A war over Formosa with America would 
disrupt and delay this key plan for building up food 
supplies and Communist strength in China. 

This change of mood by Peking over the method 
of securing Quemoy, Matsu and Formosa coincided 
with the opening of the powerful “co-existence ”’ 
campaign launched by the People’s Republic at the 
Bandung Conference. Right throughout Asia this 
summer, people I met all agreed that Chou En-lai 
had performed brilliantly at the Conference. While 
Mr. Nehru, tired and irritable, behaved in a petulant 
fashion, Chou En-lai was charming to everyone. The 
Chinese Foreign Secretary’s remarks about the United 
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States were also restrained and a sharp contrast to 
the more violent utterances of a few months before. 


Co-Existence the Theme 


Since this opening gambit by China, the moves for 
peaceful co-existence on the part of Communist forces 
in Asia have followed thick and fast. The willingness 
of the Communist Party of Malaya to consider an 
amnesty is an obvious example. War in the jungle, 
violence and the rdle of an outlaw are obviously out 
of key with the basic Communist policy in the world 
in 1955. Chin Peng, if he emerges from the jungle 
and concludes an agreement with Tengku Rahman, 
will naturally expect his followers to be able to gain 
a firm hold on the Chinese trade union elements 
in Malaya. He will want to follow the pattern set 
by Singapore in the Communist indoctrination of the 
schools. In the present mood of Asia, obviously 
Peking believes (and Chin Peng is reported to have 
recently visited there) that peaceful co-existence, 
rather than armed rebellion, will achieve much more 
in Malaya to-day. 

In Vietnam the Government of Dr. Diem has 
openly flouted the Geneva agreement. Diem has 
refused to take part in election discussions with Ho 
Chi Minh and his Government with a view to holding 
the election next July. In the face of this provocation, 
Ho Chi Minh has been very restrained. There has 
been no military pressure brought to bear on South 
Vietnam. Instead the Vietminh have concentrated 
on the formation of a fatherland front—the idea being 
to gather in a united front forces of every political 
belief behind Ho Chi Minh. Peaceful co-existence 
and not Communist battalions are to win all Vietnam. 

Cambodia has recently accepted limited military 
aid from the United States. It will be easy, if desired, 
to argue that this was a breach of the Geneva Agree- 
ment. Again, however, on the Communist side there 
have only been the most modest complaints. 

In Indonesia in 1948 and 1951, the Communist 
Party attempted to seize power by force. In 1955 the 
Communist Party, greatly strengthened during its two 
years’ partnership with the Sastroamidiojo Govern- 
ment, is the very essence of respectability. Polling 
20 per cent. of the vote in the recent elections, the 
Communist Party now stress the need for a united 
front—with, of course, the workers and dynamic 
patriots in the forefront. Peaceful co-existence is 
again the theme. Co-operation is the way in which 
the Communist Party hopes to take over. 

Finally, in six months of thaw and sweet reason, 
India has assumed a new and special importance in 
the eyes of Russia and China. The March elections 
in Andhra Province marked the change in tactics here. 
During the elections Pravda described in glowing 
terms Mr. Nehru’s contribution to peace in the world. 
This, of course, completely torpedoed the policy of 


the Communists then waging the election campaign 
in Andhra who had been describing Nehru as a 
capitalist reactionary and an enemy of peace. But 
normally in Communist Policy everything conforms 
to the larger plan, and the crushing defeat of the 
Communist Party in Andhra was something that 
Moscow was prepared to accept. Since then Mr. 
Nehru has been to Moscow and now Marshal Bul- 
ganin has visited Delhi. Russia, who in the division 
of responsibilities between Peking and Moscow, has 
the major control over the Indian Communist Party, 
has now changed completely towards the Indian Con- 
gress Government. Peaceful co-existence is again the 
theme. In Delhi I asked Mr. Nehru why he thought 
Russia had changed. The Indian Prime Minister 
replied that under the old-fashioned dictatorship of 
Stalin no change was possible. But now the new 
leaders of Russia were prepared to adopt a more 
flexible approach. He discounted the idea that Russia 
was being reasonable because of economic shortages. 


Join, Dominate and Absorb 


The aim of the new Communist Policy in Asia had 
probably been best summed up by Kaganovitch who 
said that the spread of Communism in the world with- 
out war could not be stopped by finger printing. In 
Asia, in other words, the triumph of Communism will 
be achieved by successes in economic and social fields. 
There is no longer any reason for war or military 
assertion. Now the theme for Communism in Asia, 
in keeping with the spirit of peaceful co-existence, is 
join, dominate and absorb. The Communist Party 
now in Asia may expect great success through ex- 
ploiting Western intransigence. Russia and China can 
consolidate that feeling of “sameness” with the 
people of Asia. The fruits are already apparent. 
U Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, has invited Russia 
to join the Bandung group of Nations. Then China 
and Russia can impress Asia by the success of their 
economic development projects. China’s new land 
policy may be a case in point. Russian atomic energy 
developments can be another example. 

_It seems to me that the Western nations have been 
slow to meet this change and challenge. Mr. Dulles 
is still certainly in the neanderthal stage! His foreign 
policy in Asia is still based on SEATO, Task Forces 
and Military Aid. In fact recent announcements 
from Washington suggest that in the future there will 
be less rather than more economic aid to Asia. _ 

Britain is partially being dragged along unwillingly 
in this policy through her alliance with the United 
States. But the renewal of the Colombo Plan and the 
good relations there shown between Britain and Asian 
countries is encouraging. The Government’s support, 
albeit reluctantly, for the new Governments of 
Malaya and Singapore is a move along the right lines. 
Britain, unlike France or Holland, has never got com- 
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pletely out of touch with the new mood in Asia. 

It seems to me, however, that what is needed now 
is a complete reconstruction of Western policy. In 
the first place the continued support of the 
Nationalists by Mr. Dulles merely plays right into 
Chou En-lai’s hands. It confirms the already strong 
Asian suspicion of Western intentions. To talk as Mr. 
Dulles does, about defending a part of free Asia, is 
an extraordinary statement when one remembers that 
Nationalist China was not even invited to the Afro- 
Asian Conference. 

Then, within the bounds of American domestic 
politics, and these are great, the United States. 
Government will have to move closer to Communist 
China. However, it seems improbable that anything 
really effective can be done before the Presidential 
elections next year. The victory then of Mr. Steven- 
son could lead to the admittance of China to the 
United Nations. Once this artificial barrier between 
the United States and China was removed, it no 
longer would automatically follow that Peking would 
copy Moscow. China indeed might turn her attention 
to some of the parts of her territory taken away from 
her through Russian intrigue during the last 15 years. 
With big agricultural equipment needs and industrial 
machine possibilities, the chance for large-scale trade 
between China and Britain and the Commonwealth 
would be favourable. In the future there would still 
be a struggle for supremacy in South-east Asia; 2 
question of agreeing on spheres of influence. To-day, 
through Chinese skill, this struggle has assumed the 
character of Asia versus the West. In the future it 
could possibly be China versus the rest-of Asia. Our 
support, discreet and tactful for independent coun- 
tries such as India and Burma would put us on the 
right side and not, as we are at the moment, on the 
wrong side of Asian opinion. 


Challenge to the West 


Finally, in a new policy for Asia it may not be 
economic any more than military successes that will 
decide the issue. As yet no Western nation, not even 
Britain, has recognised the new surge of pride and 
intense sensitivity amongst the peoples of Asia. The 
new policy of China and Russia, however imperfectly, 
realises this. Moscow and Peking to-day are careful 
to stress at every opportunity how splendid it is that 
at last the peoples of Asia have found their freedom 
and are controlling their own future. Until the West 
can forget their colonial attitudes of the past and 
their sneering tendencies of the present, whatever they 
do to help Asia will be viewed with suspicion and 
accepted with reluctance. The Geneva spirit in Asia 
is splendid in its chances for preserving world peace, 
but it also presents a challenge in diplomacy and tact 
to the West which, without some radical change in 
outlook, seems at the moment unlikely to meet. 


SWS) 


THE MULTI-RACIAL COMMONWEALTH 


A Report by N. Mansergh 


"THE proceedings of the Fifth Commonwealth Con- 

ference, held at Lahore in 1954, and attended by 
distinguished unofficial political and academic figures 
from all'the self-governing countries and some near- 
ing self-government give an interesting picture of the 
free Commonwealth to-day. The-dramatic changes 
that took place in the Commonwealth after the war, 
the departure of Burma and Eire, the arrival of India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon as independent members, have 
not been followed by further changes of equal im- 
portance. The subsequent years have been a time for 
the practice and consolidation of the new relation- 
ships. But similar centrifugal and centripetal ten- 
dencies are still at work. Each Commonwealth 
country has its own peculiar reaction to.the outside 
world, based on particular natural interests, and more 
or less conducive to Commonwealth unity. When we 
sift these reactions to find how far they favour the 
spirit of Commonwealth co-operation, it should not 
be forgotten that the obstacle is not differences of 
policy, but the degree in which policies conflict or are 
incompatible with the common assumptions behind 
co-operation. 

These discussions covered all the main aspects 
‘of Government policy — constitutional, economic, 
security—and the basic attitudes of public opinion in 
the countries concerned. There was general agree- 
ment that membership of the Commonwealth was 
always an advantage in the pursuit of national 
policies. It gives greater security, international status 
and bargaining power, opportunities for trade and 
economic development which countries outside lack. 
These advantages, long familiar to old countries, are 
now grasped by the new countries in Asia. 

Another factor making for unity has been the 
flexibility of the Crown in adapting itself to political 
change. The Crown now fulfils two distinct and 
separable functions, as a national symbol, when the 
Queen is Head of the State, and as a symbol of Com- 
monwealth unity, when the Queen is also Head of the 
Commonwealth. Thus the royal title now reflects the 
constitutional realities of each nation. In every 
country, save India and Pakistan, the Queen is recog- 
nised as Head of the State, and in every country with- 
out exception as Head of the Commonwealth. In 
the Union of South Africa the Nationalist Party 
wants to set up a Republic. Apart from these 
known manifestations of republicanism, it would 
not be unnatural if other African or Asian countries, 
on the threshold of independence, were to prefer 
a person of their own race, speaking their language, 
brought up in their traditions, living among them, 
to an absent European king or queen as the 
symbol of their nationhood. More fundamental 
even than this common social symbolism are the 
common’ values implied by the democratic way of 
life. This goes far deeper than parliamentary institu- 


tions for it includes the rule of law and the varieties 
of personal freedom collectively described as ‘ civil 
liberties.’ Dictatorships on the right or left would 
be incompatible with membership of the Common- 
wealth, hence the danger of communism and racial- 
ism. While communism has made no perceptible 
advance in recent years, racial doctrine has gained 
ground in one Commonwealth country, the Union 
of South Africa. The difference between South Africa 
and the rest of the Commonwealth over racial policy 
is the most damaging of all our internal differences 
at the present time. It has led to conflict with the 
Asian countries over their minorities in South Africa, 
to conflict with everyone about coloured policy, and 
to deadlock with the United Kingdom over ‘the High 
Commission Territories. Worse still, the denial of 
equal rights is contrary to the assumptions of demo- 
cracy, and might lead to a one-Party State. 

The largest measure of agreement was found by 
the Conference when examining economic and 
financial policies. This was in striking contrast to 
the divergent outlook on world affairs. There was 
agreement about commercial and investment policies, 
and about the sterling area. G.A.T.T. could and 
should be used to expand world trade, and fresh 
restrictions, such as an extension of Commonwealth 
preferences, are undesirable because they conflict with 
the main objective. While responsibility for capital . 
investment rests with each country, lack of savings 
in the poorer countries makes assistance from outside 
indispensable. Hence the value of the Colombo Plan, 
and of American technical aid. But the highest praise 
was reserved for the sterling area. Membership of 
the sterling group of countries carries with it three 
advantages. The absence of exchange restrictions 
between them gives them access to the largest multi- 
lateral trading area in the world. This area has been 
extended by O.E.E.C. to include Western Europe. 
Then there is the dollar pool, to which dollar earnings 
go throughout the area, and which compensates when 
drawn upon for the dollar shortage of countries that 
earn less than they spend. Finally, London acts as 
a central bank for the Commonwealth, holding the 
currency reserves of other governments, and financ- 
ing their commercial transactions. 

While the common ground about trade and econo- 
mic development. has increased, attitudes to foreign 
policy and defence have become more divergent. The 
basic difference between the Asian countries and the 
rest is that they do not regard Russian or Chinese 
communism as aggressive, and therefore discount the 
need for arms and military alliances to avert attack 
from this quarter. For them. the communist menace 
is internal, and the remedy is to lessen the poverty 
that breeds desperation and violence. India has reso- 
lutely pursued an..independent foreign policy, refus- 
ing to align itself with either of the power blocs. 


Pakistan and Ceylon, both actuated by fear of their 
Indian neighbour, and of communism, have moved 
halfway towards the West. Ceylon is still linked by 
a defence treaty with the United Kingdom, while 
Pakistan has joined S.E.A.T.O. and the Baghdad Pact, 
The old Commonwealth countries, acting on the oppo- 
site assumption about the behaviour of communist 
countries, have been steadily increasing their arma- 
ments since the ‘cold war’ started, and have con- 
cluded several defensive alliances on a regional basis. 


The one common feature about the defence policies 
of Commonwealth countries is disbelief in the 
capacity of the United Nations to stop another war- 

The conclusion I draw from this survey .is that 
although in some directions the Commonwealth is: 
likely to expand, in others it may contract. Common-: 
wealth unity is fragile, if not precarious. Race rela- 
tions will be the sword of division on the summit 
of achievement. 

Listowel. 


I.L.O. COMMITTEE ON WORK ON PLANTATIONS 


HE Third Session of the I.L.O. Committee on 

Work on Plantations was held in Geneva on 
October 17th to 28th. All areas engaged in the pro- 
duction of sugar, tea, coffee, bananas and rubber 
were represented by Government, employers and 
workers, and in most cases were accompanied by 
advisers. There were also observers from Trinidad, 
Jamaica, the Cameroons, French Central Africa, the 
I.C.F.T.U. and the W.F.T.U. 

Intensity of purpose, cogency of argument and 
vivid word pictures of the working conditions of 
plantation workers in certain areas high-lighted the 
resolution that the Workers’ Group had put forward. 

But first there were just complaints against the lack 
of replies by Governments to the conclusions of the 
first and second sessions. Arising from these com- 
plaints, led by one of the United Kingdom dele- 
gates, the Committee later on in the proceedings 
decided to ask the governing body to communicate 
with those Governments that had not replied, and 
ask them to do so. (In fairness to the United King- 
dom, it should be pointed out that more than half of 
the I.L.O. report dealing with this matter was taken 
up by replies from United Kingdom territories.) 

Several Sub-Committees were set up, the two prin- 
cipal being one to consider productivity, and the other 
to consider the question of wages. 

The workers’ side of the Productivity Sub-Com- 
mittee was in favour of all methods likely to improve 
production, but at the same time insisted that the 
workers should be consulted on the application of 
any new method that would result in improved pro- 
duction, and that the workers should share in the 
results. Since the result of technical progress and 
worker-management co-operation may only become 
apparent after a long period, it should be possible for 
the workers to benefit in the meantime. These con- 
clusions were adopted by the fuli sub-committee, the 
representative of the Indian workers being somewhat 
apprehensive about improved methods and expressing 
reservations if unemployment resulted. 

. There was one item placed before the sub-com- 

mittee that was opposed by both employers and 
governments. That item related to stabilisation of 
prices. As nothing could be done about this resolu- 
tion, the Workers’ Group insisted on it being referred 
to in the full report. Such items as were adopted by 
the sub-committee were afterwards accepted by the 
full Committee. 


The sub-committee set up to consider the wages 
position was of the opinion that statutory measures or 
collective agreements which guaranteed a minimum 
wage, or a minimum number of hours per day, or 2 
minimum number of normal working days per week 
or per month, or pay in lieu thereof, deserved careful 
consideration. These suggestions were endotsed by 
the full Committee. 

The Workers’ Group were not satisfied by the posi- 
tion of Africa, as noted in the I.L.O. reports, and 
asked that the I.L.O. should be established there, so 
that it could make enquiries on the spot regarding 
plantations, giving priority to East Africa. This was 
too much for the employers and some Governments, 
but ultimately the full Committee agreed to a resolu- 
tion asking the Office to bear in mind the special pro- 
blems of Africa. 

The full Committee also agreed to ask that a 
survey of the freedom of association and the right 
to organise and bargain collectively by plantation 
workers be carried out, and that the result of this 
survey be submitted to the Fourth Session of the 
Committee, together with the following items: (1) 
promotion and development of the co-operative 
movement for piantation workers; (2) methods of 
wage regulation through collective bargaining and 
statutory wage fixing machinery; and (3) extension of 
social security to workers and their families. 

The Committee also asked the office to continue 
the practice of arranging for the attendance of 
observer delegations from non-Metropolitan countries 
and to consider whether these observers should have 
the same rights as the titular delegates. 

A further resolution of the Committee asked the 
governing body to place on the agenda of an early 
session of the I.L.O. an item concerning plantation 
labour with a view to codifying the existing Conven- 
tions and Recommendations into a Convention 
directly applicable to plantation workers. 

Plantation workers of all races are on the march, 
and the various resolutions put forward by their 
representatives at this meeting proved their capacity 
and their realistic outlook. 

The United Kingdom delegates were Andrew Dal- 
gleish, who has been in British Guiana for about five 
months of this year and will return early in 1956, 
Frank Walcott, a member of the Barbados Legisla- 
ture, and John Emmanuel from Malaya as an adviser. 


Andrew Dalgleish. 
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Questions in Parliament 


Revision of Constitution—Sarawak. In reply to 
Lieut.-Colonel Bromley-Davenport, Mr. Hopkin- 
son said that the new proposals imported the 
usual provision for the disallowance of legislation 
and for governor’s reserve powers and therefore in- 
volved the repeal of Section 17 of the existing Con- 
stitution Ordinance. But their general effect was to 
increase the part which unofficial members of the 
Council would take in the affairs of the territory since 
unofficial representation on both Councils would be 
increased. All but four of the unofficial members 
of the Council Negri would be elected by divisional 
and municipal councils and would themselves elect 
the Unofficial Members of the Supreme Council. The 
proposals had been debated in the Council Negri on 
a resolution moved by an Unofficial Member and had 
been unanimously approved. (Noy. 2nd.) 


Strikes in Singapore. Mr. Awbery asked how 
many of the 218 strikes which had taken place in 
Singapore had been for increases in wages; and 
whether conciliation machinery in conjunction with 
the trade unions would now be set up on similar 
lines to this country. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that 
a wage demand had been an important issue in 81 
of 235 stoppages of work during the first nine months 
of this year. Conciliation machinery already existed 
and officers of the Singapore Ministry of Labour had 
been very active in promoting settlements. He added 
that the Singapore government were already con- 
sidering what improvements could be made. (Nov. 
2nd.) 


Governor’s Powers in Cyprus. Captain Kerby 
asked in what respects the powers of Field Marshal 
Sir John Harding differed from those held by Sir 
Robert Armitage, the former Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the island. Mr. Hopkinson said 
that the powers attached to the officer of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief were unchanged. He added 
that there had been a change in their exercise in that 
the new Governor had taken over direct control of 
internal security operations, as director of operations, 
including control of the armed services which had 
been made available for this purpose. (Nov. 2nd.) 


Citrus Industry in the British Caribbean. Mr. 
Russell asked for a statement about the future pros- 
pects of the citrus industry. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
replied that it would be most unwise to predict the 
future market prospects of any commodity, but in 
pursuance of the undertaking which had been given 
by his predecessor, in June, 1951, the risks to the 
West Indian Citrus industry had been independently 
examined by a Fact Finding Mission whose Report 
was published as Colonial No. 314. On the basis of 
this Report, a price assistance scheme had been 
worked out with the West Indies to safeguard the 
industry over the next three years. He added that 


Mr. Norman Manley had said it was a very satisfac- 
tory agreement. (Oct. 26th.) 


Detained Persons and Releases in Kenya. In reply 
to Mr. James Johnson, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that 
48,241 persons were in detention camps on the 10th 
October, of whom 45,406 were held on detention 
orders, some 30,000 were in works camps under 
various degrees of control and supervision down to 
that in ‘open camps,’ where they were virtually on 
parole before release. The remainder were repatri- 
ates in transit to their reserves. The average rate 
of release during this year had been about 1,300 a 
month, but in September 2,520 persons had been 
released. In reply to a supplementary, Mr. Lennox 
Boyd added that he should make it clear that there 
were a certain number of convicts who having served 
their sentences were then for public security reasons 
detained. (Oct. 26th.) 


African Workers in Northern Rhodesia. Mr. 
Alport asked for a statement regarding an agreement 
which had been reached between the copper mining 
companies and the European Mineworkers Union 
regarding African advancement. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
replied that the Agreement, which had recently been 
consolidated to apply throughout the Copper Belt, 
provided for 24 categories of jobs, at present held by 
Europeans, to be thrown open to Africans. The 
companies and the Union had agreed to employ 
jointly an independent firm of industrial consultants 
to make a detailed survey of every European job; 
and when this was done negotiations would begin 
for the opening up of further categories of jobs at 
the end of the three-year period which the Agreement 
covered. He added that he felt sure that the House 
would welcome this Agreement and congratulate those 
responsible. It had put an end to a dangerous dead- 
lock and offered ground for hope that racial relations 
in the Copper Belt would develop harmoniously. 
(Oct. 26th.) 


Facilities for University Education in the High 
Commission Territories. In reply to Mr. Hall, 
Mr. Dodds Parker said that a number of places 
were available each year in United Kingdom 
Universities for students from dependent territories, 
including the High Commission territories. Until 
December, 1953, students had been freely admitted 
to the South African Universities. Since that date 
new admissions had been limited in number and con- 
fined to Fort Hare and Natal University Medical 
School. On present information this concession was 
available only until December, 1958. Students were 
also admitted to Roma University College, Basuto- 
land. In each of the three territories bursaries were 
provided from local revenues, from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund and by the British 
Council. In Basutoland they were also provided by 
the National Treasury. (Oct. 26th.) 
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Guide to Books 


The Story of South Africa 


By Leo Marquard. (Faber and Faber, Ltd. 


There is no need to dwell on Mr. Leo Marquard’s 
qualifications for writing this new volume in the Faber 
“Story” series, because his recent The Peoples and 
Policies of South Africa is still being widely read 
and his earlier contributions, such as The Black Man’s 
Burden are well known among students of African 
affairs. I would say, however, that no happier choice 
of an author could have been made for this particular 
book, because I know very few men who possess Mr. 
Marquard’s gifts of insight and understanding,: his 
capacity for honest analysis and his powers of lucid 
and scrupulously fair presentation. And to those who 
are not blinded by an irrational prejudice against ail 
things South African Mr. Marquard’s deep affection 
for his native land, and his sense of personal respon- 
sibility for its future, will help to make his version 
of The Story of South Africa still more attractive. 

As to the plan and balance of the book, I particu- 
larly like the relegation of the past forty-five years to 
the last of fifteen chapters, entitled ‘ Union and Divi- 
sion,’ and I think it will be specially refreshing for 
all who are pre-occupied with the urgent problems 
of the present to have the origins of current contro- 
versies explained in a calm way, and to follow their 
development over three centuries as Leo Marquard 
leads from one significant period or key-event to 
another. The recognition of the historical depth of 
South African problems is, I think, essential if one is 
to understand their intractable, if by no means 
insoluble, nature. 

Naturally the book has as its dominant theme the 
Telations between the immigrants from Europe and 
the Hottentot, Bushman and Bantu-speaking peoples 
with whom they came into contact and conflict. But 
the complications caused by the early isolation of the 
Dutch frontier farmers and the emergence of the 
Trekboer; the arrival of the British at the mid-point 
of modern South African history; the conflicts 
between Boer and Briton; the importation of Indian 
workers and the creation, growth and position of the 
Cape Coloured people are skilfully brought out. 

From among the main points of interest, I would 
recommend readers to examine, in particular, Mr. 
Marquard’s analysis of the emergence, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteeneth centuries, of the Trekboer, a 
frontiersman almost as rebellious against the restraints 
of the Dutch as of the later British administration, 
both of whom had their headquarters in distant Cape 
Town. Many of the false and over-facile compari- 
sons between the Dutch and British which one 
commonly hears would not be made if there was 
sufficient appreciation of the significance of the 
isolation of the farmers in the early period of South 
African history. It is by no means improbable that 
the Great Trek, the mass migration of frontier farmers 
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away from British rule in the 1830’s, would have 
occurred even if the Cape had continued under Dutch 
administration. As Mr. Marquard and others have 
shown, the impact of the nineteenth century European 
liberal ideas on the isolated farmers was particularly 
severe, and they fled as much from these ideas as 
from an inefficient berder administration. 

The vacillations and mistakes of successive British 
governments, in the United Kingdom and South 
Africa, in the nineteenth century are fairly presented, 
together with many generous tributes to the valuable 
contributions to South Africa which have been made 
by Britain and settlers of British origin. For self- 
critical British readers the mistakes should prove 
particularly interesting, especially at present when so 
much of value for colonial policy elsewhere might be 
learned from the understandable errors of the past 
in South Africa. Professor Egerton and other British 
writers have referred to the importance of these mis- 
takes so they need not be emphasised here, but readers 
aware of the recent controversies over Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s knowledge of the Jameson Raid in 1895-6, 
an event which helped to make inevitable the tragic 
Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902, will be interested to see 
Mr. Marquard’s statement, on page 202: “The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Joseph Chamberlain, 
knew about the plot though he was officially ignorant 
of the exact details.’ 

Among the tributes paid to Britain it is gratifying 
to note the high place which the author assigns to the 
honesty and impartiality of British public servants: 
next to parliamentary institutions these traditions of 
the British public service are seen to comprise 
Britain’s greatest gift to her colonies. Of the Parlia- 
ment created by the South Africa Act, 1909, however, 
Mr. Marquard offers a serious criticism when he refers 
to the view that ‘ while it may be conceded that Union 
did, to a large extent, make for friendship between 
the two white groups, British and Afrikaans, it failed 
to protect the voting rights of non-Europeans.’ This 
is a view held by a number of Africans, Coloureds 
and Indians in South Africa to-day. 

It is impossible to enlarge on the many other 
matters covered by this important book and there is 
little need to emphasise what I regard as some of its 
minor defects. In my opinion it is a very good book 
by a mature, kindly, scholarly man—a great South 
African—who is more than alive to the legitimate 
differences of viewpoint between African and non- 
African, and British and non-British interpretations 
of South African history, and I warmly recommend 
it to all who wish to deepen their knowledge of a 
troubled member-state of our Commonwealth. 


Kenneth Kirkwood. 
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Economic Geography of West Africa 
By F. J. Pedler. (Longmans, 16s.) 


Few people in Britain can be as well qualified as 
- Mr. Pedler to write a book of this nature. He has 
served as a Colonial Office official, has worked with 
Lord Hailey on the ‘ African Survey,’ has had experi- 
ence as a district manager for the United Africa Com- 
pany in the hurly burly of Nigerian trade and is now 
the managing director of that firm. The most impres- 
sive features of the book are the breadth of the field 
he covers, the whole economy of West Africa, and the 
clarity with which he combines his local knowledge 
with his views of the underlying economic theory. 
He has striven also with obvious sincerity, to achieve 
detachment and impartiality, but in these respects, 
perhaps inevitably with his present background, he 
has been less successful. 

In the field of import and export trade the reader 
new to the subject will get a picture of a number of 
firms operating according to strict economic and 
ethical principles. To Mr. Pedler these are apparently 
synonymous terms. He takes no account of the 
vulnerability of the unsophisticated pre-war primary 
producers, in their dealings with members of the 
trading firms and their African intermediaries. He 
also displays a lack of frankness when he speaks of 
competition. For example (p. 154), he states that “a 
good deal of agitation goes on to the effect that this 
or that group of traders are exploiting the public,’ and 
he goes on to say that ‘ this may go on to some extent,’ 
and instances Hausa butchers. But he makes no 
reference to the mutually exclusive area buying agree- 
ments between certain of the major firms. He makes 
no mention of the phenomenon of ‘ conditional sales,’ 
a subject surely worthy of a reference. He continu- 
ally stresses the narrow margin of profit in the import 
trade but fails to mention that during the war the 
rate of profit allowed to the Association of West 
African Merchants was 334 per cent. on landed cost 
aiter transport differentials were allowed for. 

Another aspect of his one-sided approach is the 
way he plays down the Co-operative Movement. 
Everything he says about the functions of the Euro- 
pean firms as ‘bankers,’ of the shortage of credit 
among retailers, of ‘Gold Coasting,’ of the highly 
seasonal nature of the export crops, underlines the 
case for the expansion of co-operative credit and 
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marketing. Yet apart from six passing references, 
he devotes only one paragraph to this vital subject. 
This is, unwittingly no doubt, in line with the Asso-: 
ciation of West African Merchants’ tendency to 
belittle a movement they fear as a competitor. 

In his references to the Marketing Boards, he leans. 
over so far in his efforts to be fair that he leaves this. 
controversial subject practically untouched. He does. 
raise the query whether the policy of the Boards has. 
not denied to farmers the opportunity to improve 
yields and acreages, but he fails to point out that this. 
opportunity was apparently no more available in the 
period prior to the formation of the Boards. The 
fact remains that before the inception of the Market- 
ing Board system, the only people who waxed fat on 
Nigerian trade were, not the producers, but the 
middle-men and the firms who used them. 

Keeping in mind this involuntary, and perhaps 
inevitable, bias, this book is a ‘ must’ to every student. 
of West African affairs. 

T. F. Betts. 


RECEPTION ON BEHALF OF 
COLONIAL BUREAU 


Central London Fabian Society are holding an 
International Reception of particular interest on 
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